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Abstract of M. Salame's interesting Account of the 
Mamluks, and of their Massacre by the command of 
Mohammed Aly. 


Te Mamluks were the rightful masters of Egypt, since their 
establishment, in the year 784 of El-Hejira, corresponding to 
1382, A. D.—They were originally slaves, imported from Circassia 
and Georgia, by the Kurds, who took possession of Egypt after the 
decline of the Khalifes; and when they (the Mamluks) became a 
considerable number, they rebelled against their masters, drove them 
oufof the kingdom, and took possession of the throne of Egypt. In 
time they increased by an immense importation of slaves of their own 
countrymen, till they became so powerful as to extend their domi- 
nions over a great part of Africa, Syria, and Arabia; and they had 
established their monarchy under the title of Charakse or Circassians, 
They reigned for about 120 years by themselves ; buias they wefe 
derived of several houses, they never were happy or sincere one with 
the other. They had thirty nine different kings on the throne of 
Egypt, the first of whom was Sultan Barckoock : aud the last was 
Ckanessooh El Ghoori, who was the cause of the dominion of the 
Turks over Syria, Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt. In the year $20 of 
El Hejira, when Sultan Selim I. whois called “ the Conqueror,” was 
at war with Persia, Ckanessooh El] Ghoori made an alliance with the 
King of Persia against him. Providence having assisted Selim, he 
subdued Persia, conquered Syria, Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt; 
when, on Thursday the 25th of Shaaban 923 of El Hejira, A. D 
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1517, he entered the city of Cairo, and Ckanessooh El Ghoori fled 
to the Marge Debegh, in the interior of Palestine. 

Suitan Selim having thus destroyed the Circassians’ power in 
the above mentioned kingdoms, those who remained in Egypt were 
willing to become his tributaries : he then stipulated with them, that 
they never should have the title of King any more, but they may be 
entitled to bear the title of Bey ; that the civil government of Egypt 
should remain in their hands by paying him a certain sum annually; 
that a Pashaw of his own should reside in the citadel of Cairo with 
military forces, to administer political government, and to receive 
the stipulated annual payment ; and th:t another Pashaw should 
reside at Alexandria, for the convenience of the royal fleet, and sea 
communications, &c. 

They went on on this footing tilla few years before tac French 
took Egypt. 

Continual jealousies and wars weakened them much, and rendered 
the country miserable. Alij Bey El Xchier, however, ascended the 
throne, coined moncy in, his owp-name, and would have restored the 
Mamluk dominion to its former extent and power, had not the Porte 
stirred up Hassan Rey Dlaaddawi, and other Beys, against him. 
Among these was Soleman Bey El Jerjawi, known by the title of 
Rayahubo, which signifies, * Let him repose,” or “ Give him his 
repuse.”.. Thjs word. was the only order which he used to give for 
beheading a man, without the least, or hardly any cause!» They 
said that he was always much pleased in secing the head of a man 
jumping, by one single blow off his body! And that his com- 
mob amusement was to go about with his sword drawn in his hand, 
cutting off camels’, horses’, oxcn’s, and asses’ heads, in one blow only! 
The death of this wretched youth was very much adapted to his 
taste. At the battle of Mallawi, against the present Pashaw of 
Egypt, a shot took off bis skull; and while they were making good 
their retreat, they put him upon a gun carriage, when, by the motion 
of it, his brain came out of his head, and be had his good repose 
also. 

Salame was Secretary to Shaheen Bey, the successor of Elfy Bey, 
during the contest which ensued between the Mamluks and Moham- 
med Aly Pashaw. ‘The war was bloody, and the latter was only 
enabled to triumph, by fomenting the divisions among the Beys. 
We shall extract the most remarkable incidents. Three thousand 
Albanians were sent to surprise Osmen Jey in Upper Egypt, and 
take possession of that province; but the other Mamluks getting 
intelligence of it, appointed Shaheen general in chief, who, with a 
large body of horse and some light artillery, took up a favourable 
position on the Nile. 

A few days after, the Albanian flotilla made its appearance ; and 
not thinking that the Beys were (for the first time) so prompt, they 
came, as usual, to aachur on the west bank, waiting for a favourable 
wind against the stream. ‘They were about 120 boats ; many of 
taem had a gun of good size. They anchored about six in the even- 
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ing, and the people began to land, to get their dinner cooked ; where- 
upon Shaheen Bey rushed with his cavalry all at once upon them, 
and opened a tremendous fire. The confusion of the Albanese was, 
of course, beyond measure. The slaughter among them, without 
mercy from the Mamluks, was most horrible; and the few who 
could escape from the shore were drowned. The plunder was im- 
mense ; and the boats afterwards were set on fire, except very few of 
them, which effected their escape, and were run on shore cn the op- 
posite bank. Many of the Albanese were taken prisoners ; but, as 
the general in chief (Shaheen Bey) had given orders “ to give no 
quarter,” and had announced a reward of one thousand paras (about 
one pound) to any man who should bring him a head of an Albanian 
or a Turk, all the prisoners were beheaded, and the heads brought 
for the reward.* 

On the next morning, when this attack, or rather massacre, was 
over, Shaheen Bey returned triumphant to the camp, with a proces- 
sion of many heads before him, raised upon lances’ points, which 
afterwards were stuck all about the camp as a commemoration 
(barbarous vanity) of the victory ! 

Now the pride of the Bey became unbounded, and their credulity 
in astrology was most solemn. ‘They were quite confident of their 
conqucring the country ; and with great anxie.y were looking for the 
arrival of Osmen Bey Hassan, who, at last, after receiving the 
pleasing tidings of the victory, hastened and joined them. ‘The whole 
of their forces now amounted to about 4,000 Mamluks and 15,000 
Bedouins. On his arrival, they made an agreement tor the division 
of the Kingdom amongst themselves, which was as follows :—=That if 
they chould take possession of the throne of Cairo,a quarter of the 
dominions should be to Ibrahim Bey Elkeber ; a quarter to Shaheen 
Bey Fify ; a quarter to Osmen Bey Hassin ; and a quarter to Selim 
Bey Mahramgi, and the other Beys of the family of Murad Bey, that 
Ibrahim Bay was to be the governor of Cairo, and on his demise 
Shaheen Bey was to succeed to the throne; Osmen Bey Hassan was 
to be Emir Hadge, or Prince of Pilgrims, which means the escorter 
of pilgrimage ; Selim Bey was to be the governor of Upper Egypt ; 
and Shahcen Bay was tobe about the northern parts of Egypt.” 
&e. &e. 

This sanguinary triumph was ofshortduration. Mohammed Aly 
appeared in force, and on a treaty being concluded, the jealous Beys 


* My forced employment on this unpleasant occasion altogether was almost my 
death: besides the daily danger and discomfort to which I was exposed, all the 
men who succeeded in getting one or more heads of the enemies were sent to me, 
being cashier, with orders from Shaheen Bey for payment of the reward; and wil- 
ling to pay me great compliments, on their reaching the entrance of my tent, they 
used to roll the heads to the bettom of it ull about me, saying, “ may you see your 
enemiesin this state,” notwithstanding I — them very earnestly not to pay 
me this distinguished compliment, and that I woald pay them with great pleasure 
without it; yet they would not cease doing it until I went and begged Shaheen Bay, 
who laughed at me, and said * that I was nota guod soldier.” 
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separated from each other. Shaheen Bey had his former dominions 


restored to him, but to reside with all his suit at Cairo instead of 


Girza, thus putting himself into the power of his enemy. This led 
to the.total desiruction of the Mamluks. 

On Shahcen Bey’s departing from the other Beys, Osmen Bey Hassan 
approached him, put his hands upon his shoulders, and said the fol- 
lawing words, with his tears flowing down his cheeks :—‘ My son 
Shahcen, you know very well that I was a sincere friend to your fa- 
ther, and then to you; I see that you neither wished to follow your 
father’s will, nor to listen to my advice ; you are now going north, 
and we going south, but if you do not repent for what you have done 
I shall let you shave my beard.”+ 

In September, 1810, we left the other Beys at Ckorne, and came to 
Hovh, where my employer, Shaheen Bey Elfy, bad an interview 
with Hassan Pasha Arnaott, and the treaties were signed. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


* 


N R. ALEXANDER WILSON, in his work entitled American, 

Ornithology, gives the following account of the Mocking Bird, 
or Turdus Polyglothus: “ Its plumage though none of the homeliest, 
has nothing gaudy or brilliant in it ; and had he nothing else to re- 
commend him, would scarcely entitle him to notice ; but his figure 1s 
well proportioned, and even handsome. The ease, elegance, and ra- 
pidity of his movements, the animation of his eyes, and the intelli- 
gance he displays in listening, and laying up lessons from almost 
every species of the feathered creation within his hearing, are really 
surprising, and mark the peculiarity of bis genius. To these qualities 
we may add that of a voice full, strong, and musical, and capable of 
almost every modulation, from the clear mellow tones of the Wood 
Thrush, to the savage scream of the Bald Eagle. In the measure and 
accent, he faithfully follows his originals. In force and sweetness of 
expression, he greatly improves upon them, In his native groves, 
mounted on the top ofa bush or half grown tree, in the dawn of 
dewy morning, while the woods are already vocal with a multitude 
of warblers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent over every compe- 
titor. The earcan listen to his music alone, to which that of 
the others seems a mere accompaniment. Neither is this strain 
altogether imitative. His own native notes, which are easily 
distinguishable by such as are well acquainted with those of our 
various song birds, are bold and full, and varied seemingly beyond 
a'l limits. They consist of short expressions ot two, three, or at the 
the most five or six syllables, generally interspersed with imitations, 


t The most indignant actthatcan be offered to a chief, or to any respectable 
Mohammedan, especially an old man, is that of shaving off his beard after its being 
grown. ~ 
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and all of them uttered’ with great emphasis and rapidity, and 
continued with undiminished ardour for half an hour or an hour at 
ihe time. His expanded wings and tail glistening with white, and 
the buoyant gaiety of his action arresting theeye, as his song most 
irresistibly does the ear, he sweeps around with enthusiastic cestosy ; 
the mounts and descends as his song swells or dies away; and, as 
my friend Mr. Bartram has beautifully expressed it, “ He bounds 
aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or recal his 
very soul, expired in the last elevated strain”” While exerting 
himself, a bystander, destitute of sight.would suppose that thé 
whole feathered tribe had assembied together on a trial of skill, 
ach striving to produce his utmost efleet, so perfect are his 
imitations. -He many times deceives the sportsman; be sends 
him in search of birds that perhaps aie not within miles of him, 
but whose notes he exactly imitates: even birds themsclves are fre- 
quently imposed on by this admirable mimic, and are decoyed by 
the fancied calls of their mate, or drive, with precipitation, into the 
depth of thickets, at the scream of what they suppose to be the Spar- 
row Hawk. 

* ‘The Mocking bird loses little of the power and energy of his 
song by confinement. In this domesticated state, when he com- 
mences his career of song, it istmpossible to stand by uninterested. 
He whistles for the dog ; Cesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to 
meet his master. Ile squeaks out likea hurt chicken, and the hen 
hurries about with hanging wings and bristled feathers, clueking to 
protect her injured brood, The barking of the dog, the mewing of 
the cat, the creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, follow with great 
truth and rapidity. He repeats the tune taught him by his master 
though of considerable length, tully and taithfully. He rans over 
he quiverings of the Canary, and the clear whisthngs of the Virginia 
Nightingale, or Redbird, with superior execution and effect, that the 
mortified songsters feel their own inferiority and become alrogether 
silent, while be seems to tituaph. in-thcit defeat by redoubling his 
exeruons. 

* ‘This excessive fondiess for varicty however, in the opinion of 
some injures his song. His elevated imitations of the Brown Thrush 
are frequently interrupted by the crowing of cocks ; and the warbling 
of the Blue-bird, which be exquisitely manaves, are mingled with 
the screamings of swallows, or the cackling of heas ; amidst the 
simple melody of the Robin, we are suddenly surprised by the stirill 
reiterations of the Whip poor Will ; while the notes of the Ketldeor ; 
Blue Jay, Martin, and twenty others, succeed with such imposing 
reality, that we look round tor the originals, and discover, with aston. 
ishment, that the sole performer in this singular concert is the 
admirable bird now betore us. During this exhibition of his powers, 
he spreads his wings, expands his tail, and throws himself around the 
cage mall the ecstasy of enthusiasm, seeming not only to siag, but 
to dance, keeping Ume to the measure of his music. Both in his 
native and dumesticated state, during the sulcmm stillness of night, as 
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soon as the moon rises in silent majesty, he begins his delightful 
solo; and serenades us_ the livelong night with a full display of his 
vocal powers, making the whole neighbourhood ring with his inimi- 
table medicy.” 


A QUALITY SCHOLAR AND ORATOR. 


Called upon my friend, the young Member, one morning, for a 
frank. I found him en robe de chambre, surrounded with charts, 
globes, papers, aud books, amongst which were proceedings of both 
houses of parliament, law books, history, and classics. Something 
written in short hand lay before him,and a runner to one of the 
editors of a newspaper was receiving his orders and a parcel. Many 
franks were around him, and he seemed exhausted with study. Allk 
this struck me as rather new. At Oxford he was thought a gay, 
dissipated young man ; yet on one occasion he wrote a splendid 
thesis, and was second best at the prize Latin oration. 

“ You are over hurried, Charles,” said, J, “ and can have no 
franks to spare ; so [ will call another time.” ‘ Not at all, my dear 
friend,’ said he ; ‘ J'll date the frank for to-morrow ; and if you will 
sit down, I will be with you immediately. I am indeed fatigued to 
death. Letters from my constituents pour in like hail stones; and 
J have been planning something very beneficial to the state. By the 
by, come down to the house today, and you will bear what will 
please you.” 

He how left me for a whole hour to my meditations, during which 
time a servant fetcheda number of books of reference, and I over: 
heard my beardless senatorial friend declaiming in the next room. My 
tirst reflection was, that, clate with his green parliamentary honours, 
he had given more than his number of franks for a weck to come, 
and that mine would not go free. It fell outexactly sv: mine, with 
a dozen others, paid postage. 

I now turned to the books. What a list !—Cicero, Demosthenes, 
Plato, Horace, Juvenal, Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
Shakspeare and Junius ! besides Montesquieu and Des Cartes,Bacon, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and a jest book! what a contrast! That my friend 
was no Greck scholar, I knew of old; but in the Greek authors, 
slips of paper containing aa English translation were inserted. The 
other authors had their leaves dog’s-eared, as we called it at school, 
and had lines made with red ink under different striking passages, 
“ No bad plan,” thought I, * to assist memory.” On the maps 
which lay open on the table, pins were placed in rows, in order to 
point out the tract of country alluded to. , 

After kicking my heels during this Jong hour, my friend appeared, 
with a very elate and confident air, Ie apologized for his delay, 
salked of the pressure of business, looked important, cast a lingering 
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plance at his looking-glass as we left the room, and we proceeded to 
the house together. As he went along, he readover some notes, con- 
versed in parliamentary language, such as, disposing of the previous 
question, The simultancous movement of continental powers, The 
order of the day, Existing circumstances, imperious necessity, Fun- 
damental features, et cetera, until we at last arrived, 

He smiled content when he was accosted as one of the house. He 
took his seat with as much ease as if he had bad a septennial lease 
of it, nodded to friends, cast an eye up to the gallery, looked anxious, 
and at last rose to speak. J now perceived a significant look given 
and returned by a gentleman in black near me. 

The Honourable Member spoke at some length, but did not excite 
general interest. A few friends, however, shouted a supporting 
“ Hear, hear,” not undisturbed by coughing. The gentleman in black 
looked anxious ; he drew near me ;—* He makes a good appearance, 
for so young a man.” * Yes, indeed,” replicd I. “ A good deal of 
classic knowledge,” rejoined he. * Truly, indeed,’ said I, “ Much 
general reading,” added he again. ‘ Anda very laboured speech,’ re- 
plied I. “ Humph!’ quoth the clergyman ; for I now found him 
such. “A young man who has read a great deal,” observed he. My 
friend now made a quotation which | remembered in his thesis. I 
mentioned it to the clergyman, who said in answer, ‘* He was a man 
of early promise.” He now quoted Juvenal. “ Bravo,” exultingly 
said the friend, his face all beaming with hope. 

I thought that } had seen the countenance somewhere, and I 
asked if he was arelation ; to whichie answered in the negative, 
adding, “ but I am more, I ama very carly and sincere friend ot his.” 
The speaker now made a geograplical blunder. ‘“ Pish !” eried his 
friénd. But none of the house observed it! The attention of the ma- 
jority was not engaged,—I mean the majority, not in politics, but in 
numbers: the other learned members did not perceive it: the clergy- 
man looked consoled. He made a blunder in a quotation : his friend 
blushed, and bit his lip. However the speech now came to a Close ; 
and our black coat withdrew. 

* Doctor Polylogue! your most obedient,’ said a brother black 
coat as he passed him. [ now recollected my man, He had been 
private tutor to my fricnd at college, and had travelled with him, fo: 

which he has anannuity. [ealso got a living from the young Men- 
ber’s uncle. ‘The whole secret was now uniavelled 1 recognised 
the hand-writing of the Greck translations ; and perceived that ine 
tutor had just been giving bis lesson to his pupil previous to tu 
going down tothe house. ‘Theshort hand writer was employed to 
note down the speech, and the editor's runner called to take the 
materials for a puff. ‘The rescrendhas ereat bopes of his patren’s 
shining, and still greater expectations of getting promotion throug! 
the immense property and extensive interest of the family and 1s 
connexions. When the scholar made a blunder, it was natural te: 
the tutor to look confused ; just as it was nothing surprising to sce 
him exult in the expertness uf his young tyro. 
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Although the privilege of proxy belong alone to the upper house, 
yet the practice may thus.be indirectly applied to the lower one. We 
have many authors and senators behind the curtain, who lend out 
their abilities to riches and to power ; and thus, in more instances 
than the present one, is the character of eloquence acquired, and 
the autho.’s wreath is worn by him who never earned it. Our tutored 
members, however, seldom, or ever speak in reply ; and our nominal 
authors rarely all..w themselves to be drawn into oral argument : 
whilst the secret band may aspire, at a future period, to lawn, slecves 
and to taking his seat quietly in the upper bouse. 


Tus Hermit ix Lonpon. 
——_ 
ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


Related by Madame Durand, one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber to Maria 
Louisa. 


E was fond of knowing all the little scandalous anecdotes re- 
lative to his courtiers, and he took a particuiar pleasure in 
jeering husbands on the adventures of their wives, Having in this 
way discevered an intrigue of the Duchess de Bassano“ Well,” 
said he, one day, to ihe Duke, “ your wife has a lover, it seems.”— 
‘ I know it, Sire.’—* And who informed you ?"—— Herself, Sire ; and 
for that reason | do not believe it.’ The Emperor, disconcerted by 
this reply, struck his forehead with his hand, and said, “ Ah! how 
artful | how adroit these women are !” 

It was the Duke de Rovigo who had given the information which 
the Ewperor wished to make use of in teasing Bassano. Napoleon 
repeated the Duke’s reply to him. ‘ The story is not the less true,’ 
said Savary. * It is certain that, on such a day, and at such an hour, 
the Duchess left her carriage, in the Champs Elysees, hastened to 
get among the trees, and after walking there for about five minutes, 
entered by « private door, which was designedly kept half open, 
whereGencral — was waiting for her.“ I know all that,” replied the 
Emperor: * L knew it betore you told me: but you should also have 
informed we, that the Duchess was, in about a quarter of an hour 
after, followed by another lady, in whom you have a greater interest, 
and who made a visit to the same general’s aide de camp.” The fact 
was correct, and the iale bearer was nota htue disconcerted to find 
that the last inentioned lady was his own wife. 

M.de Narbonoe bad presided at an electoral college, ins a de- 
partment ata considersble distance from the capital. “ What do 
they say of mein che dithcvent departments through which you have 
passed?” inguived the Emperor. ‘Sire,’ replied M. de Narboune, 
* some say you aie a deity, others that you are a devil; but all agree 
that you are tiore than a nian.” 

The masked ball was ataveurite amusement of Napoleon, He 
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neve: failed to ascertain beforehand the disguise to be assumed by 
those females witlr whom he wished to intrigue; and as he knew all 
the scandalous anecdotes and secret intrigues of his caurt, he took a 
wicked pleasure in teasing the ladies, and alarming their husbands 
and lovers. He neverscrupled to plant the seeds of discord and 
division in fxmiles, provided he could attain his object, namely, to 
amuse himself, and to prove that no adventure could be so cautiously 
concealed as to escape his knowledge. 

Napoleon once complained to Maria-Louisa, of the conduct of het 
mother in law and the Archdukes; having manifested considerable 
cissatistaction, he added, “ As to the Emperor, I say nothing of him, 
he isa gaache.”* Maria Louisa did not understand this expression ; 
and as soon as Napoleon withdrew, she asked her attendants what it 
meant. As none of the ladies could venture to explain its real 
signification, they told her that the word was used to designate a 
serious, reflecting man. The Empress forgot neither the term nor 
the definition, and she sometime afterwards applied it in a very 
amusing way. During the time she was intrusted with the regency 
of the French empire, an important question one day came under 
discussion at the Council of State. Having remarked that Cambaccres 
did not utter a word, she turned towards him, and said, “ I should 
like to have your opinion on this business, Sir, for [ know you are a 
ganache.” At this compliment, Cambaceres stared with astonishment 
and consternation, whilst he repeated in a low tone of voice the word 
ganache-—“ Yes,” replied the Empress, “ a ganache, a serious 
thinking sort of man; is not that the meaning of it ?”°—No one made 
any reply, and the discussion proceeded. 

On the Emperor’s reaching the Saxon territories, he inquired 
whether many fugitives had been scen there, aud received for answer, 
“ No, Sire, you are the first.” 

He was fond of splendour and magnificence on all public occasions 
though it was his wish that economy should be observed in the in- 
terior of his household. As he was once journeying to Compeigne, 
finding that his carriage did not proceed’ so rapidly as he wished, he 
Jet down the window aad exclaimed to the lance men who accompa. 
nied him, “ Plus vite ! plus vite !” Caulaincourt, who, in quality of 
grand squire, preceded the Emperor in another carriace, thrust his 
head out at the window, and declared, with an oath, that he would 
disiaiss all the lancemen if they affered toquicken thew pace. The 
horses accordingly proceeded at.a moderate trot. When the Emperor 
reached Compeigne, he complained of the tardiness.of his journey : 
* Sire,’ replied Caulaincourt, very: coully, ‘ allow me more money 
tor the maintenance of your stalls, and you may. kill as many Horses 
as you think. fit.” Napoleon changed the conversation. 

One day, whilst.he was breakvastung with the Empress, be asked 
onc of the Jadies in waiting, what might be the expense of a. pate, 
which was upon the table. ¢ ‘Twelve franes.to your Majesty,’ replie¢ 


* A word of contempt, a stupidfellow. 
Vou. 59. | es 
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the lady, good humouredly, ‘ and six francs to a citizen of Paris,’ 
* That is only saying I am imposed upon!” returned Napoleon. * No, 
Sire, it has always been customary for Sovereigns to pay more than 
their subjects.’ “ I do not understand that,” exclaimed the Emperor, 
emphatically, “ 1 must inquire into this business.” In short, he fre- 
quently entered into details of domestic cconomy,which are sometimes 
neglected by private individuals. 

On another occasion, beingin the Empress’s apartments, he found 
he had forgotten bis handkerchief, and one belonging to Maria 
Louisa, which was elegantly embroidered and trimmed with lace, 
was presented tvhim. He asked one of the ladies what it might 
cost: * Sire,’ said she,‘ it is worth between 86 and 90 francs.’ He 
made her repeat the words a sccond time, as though he bad misun- 
derstoud her. “ Well,” said he, “if I were a lady in the service of 
the Empress, I would steal one of these handkerchiefs every day : 
why it would be worth all the emoluments of your situation!” ‘It is 
fortunate, Sire,’ replied the lady, with a smile, ‘ that her Majesty is 
surrounded by persons more disinterested than you seem to imagine.’ 

One morning that one of his Chamberlains, related to the first 
nobility of France, was in the anti-chamber of the Emperor’s closet, 
the latter called him, and asked for a book. ‘ Sire,’ said the Cham- 
berlain,* the Valets are gone out, but I will call them.’ “ Ido not 
ask them,” replied Napoleon, “ I ask you: What difference is there 
between them and you? They havea laced green livery, and you 
have an embroidered red.’ 

When Buonaparte, then First Consul for life, wished to take the 
title of Emperor, his brother Lucien opposed himself to the project 
with all his power ; and finding his efiorts unavailing, ‘ Your am- 
bition knows no bounds,’ said he ; ‘ you are master of France, you 
wish to be master ofall Europe. Do you know what the result will 
be ?. You will be smashed to pieces like this watch’ flinging his 
watch violently upon the floor, 








The Evils attending exquisite Sensibility, and the sug- 
gestion of a Remedy. 


y , Yin wr dulness and exquisite sensitiveness of fecling arc extremes 
-& equally distressing : like the torpor whichis induced in those 
climates much below the animal temperature ; or the burning fever 
shot from the malignant rays of a vertical sun, they are diseases the 
treatment of which is somewhat analogous to that of the physical 
ones mentioned. All men must be conscious of the influence of one 
or the other of these diseases in some degree ; and fortunate it is, 
when, from the strength and prompt operation of our noblest faculty, 
the influence is of short duration ; since, then, it serves the best end, 
by giving man a brief powerful lesson of bis frailty, amidst the 
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triumphs of his reason, and all the gaiety of excited sensations, The 
state of the one is negative—a secondary death, from the bure idea 
of which weat once recoil with horror; yetit isnot the source of 
much uneasiness to those who are witnesses of its influence in others, 
on account of the freedom from pain insuch a state. Not so on 
the other; here ail is passion or suffering, made up, perchance, of 
the liveliest pleasures, but oftener of the acutest pains, which never 
fail to communicate a portion of their influence to those who behold 
them. Patients under this malady are continually experiencing dis- 
appointment—imagination is powerful—and the bliss they pictured 
isa phantom, which, 

Like the circle bounding earth and skics, 

Allures from far, and, as they follow, flies. 


It is frequently the case, too, that such persons enter company 
with the greatest desire to contribute and receive their share of enter- 
tainment—when, alas! something indescribable shakes their resolu- 
tion, blasts their hopes ; and, alter a few hours of purgatory, they 
leave, with the tormenting assurance of having been miserable them- 
selves, and of having made othersso. Now, since this disease is so 
formidable, and since many of the wisest and best of mankind are 
expused to it, it demands the greatest endeavours and trial of skill to 
cure: before attempting which, however, it may be most prudent 
and rational to inquire into its primary cause, which will lead to the 
consideration of the impressions received by the mind from external 
objec.s ; and thence the sympathy of that subtle tinid, which may 
be called the thermometer of feeling That the mind assumes (if we 
may so speak) the hue of the images presented to it, is beyond doubt ; 
a succession of gay or gloomy images will consequently produce 
corresponding impressions ; hence, (so nobly refined the mechanism,) 
the subtle nervous fluid flows with a sluggish or rapid movement, 
giving like vibrations to the nerves, which is the ¢hinking substance— 
the source of fecling, and of its external indications. The action 
then of the medium of sensations has been attempted to be explained, 
from which it will appear, that if the nervous tluid be kept in due 
motion, which is most likely to be cfiected by a representation of 
images moderately pleasing the spirits will be equable and more 
permanenc. ‘Thus, solitude, which is excess of retirement, is un- 
tavorable to the regular flow of the spirits: this is allowed by 
universal consent. The total absence of agreeable images wiil be 
followed by the same consequences as the presence of unpleasant 
ones. ‘The mind will contract a sort of habitude, or form most 
horrid associations—or, perchance, will deeam of delight which can 
exist no where butin the elysiums of fancy ; and thus be continually 
the victim of disappointrrent. ‘This is very lhely to be the case 
with persons of studious habits, who form a partiality for sentiments 
iubibed from books, or formed from reflection in their closets ; but 
which alas! when they mix with men they find turnto littl or neo 
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account—a coin too valuable to answer the various aud minute de- 
mands of every day. A mixture, then, of society and retirement 
stems man’s natural state, and the best regalator of the spirits.Books 
and refined speculations alene may for a ime charm and improve 
the mind, but it involuntarily recurs te society to unlock its treasures, 
to partake of its sympathies ; and, if it find none to welcome it, to 
soothe its fatigaes by the stniles of love and tbe freedom of converse, 
it will either sink into gloom, or vent itself in irritability. 
J.C. Paarrey. 
aes 


LORD BYRON’S TRAVELS IN GREECE. 


Writer in the New Monthly Magazine, who signs himself “ J. 
M.” has communicated some interesting particulars of this 
** first bard of the age,” as he denominates him. Lord Byron came 
from Abydos to Tenedos, where he remained until the arrival of his 
pleasure vessel. It is understood that here he wrote The Bride of 
Abydos.” At the time J visited the island, every thing was ina de- 
plorable state ; the Russians had ravaged the place, the vineyard- 
were destroyed, and al] was desolation. Tae house in which Lord 
Byron resided was razed to the ground ; it stood facing the Helles- 
pont, and had a full view of the entrance to the sea of Marmora, the 
castles and shores of the Dardanelles : but I could not discover any 
trace of the wandering poet; all was lost in the devastation occasioned 
by war. The feluccaof Lord Byron had arrived, and on a sudden 
he embarked and sailed for the Island of Scio. At Scio, the landing 
of his Lordship was haiied with joy by the natives, as he had been 
there before, and was well known; the felucca was brought to 
anchor under the high hill of Delgath, and Lord Byron proceeded 
up the island on the high mountain of Sopriano, which overlooks 
every other on the island, and from the summits of which, the eye 
commands a mos: enchanting prospect of nearly 50 small islauds, 
the distant continent and a placid ocean. Ileve stand the ruins of 
a Temple, believed to have been dedicated to Apollo ; there are twelve 
massy pillars, about forty feet in height, supportiag a roof, through 
which the light is visible in many parts. 
3envath the stately ruins of the Temple of Apollo, on the hill of 
Sopriano, in the island of Scio, is reared a small cottage ,by materials 
torn from the stately ruins which surround it; in this cottage there 
are only tour apartments, and these very small; in two of them 
Lord Byron took up his abode, with his fair companion. “Tis a 
singular fact that his Lordship never visited the capital once during 
a three months’ residence upon the island ; nor can I even guess at 
his reasons for not doing so, as the town is an interesting object to 
every one versed in the lore of Greece. He rambled round the island 
to every classical scene,and very frequently slepi at the peasant’s cot- 
tages, where he was sure to be well received. ‘There is a something 
about the manner and appearance of Lord byron, that bespeak, 
sympathy 5 the melancholy tinge that he bears upon his check—the 
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facled lustre of his eye,and his affable address always find him friends ; 
which his liberality is sure to fix in bis favour, His Lordship was 
very partial to water excursions ; and here he bought a boat with 
one Sail, and in which be often went fishing, taking an old man with 
him to conduct the sail and steer the boat; his fuvoured fair 
Berinthia, always accompanied him, and was very expert at fishing. 
In various rambles round theisland, they diffused their bounty to 
many ; to one, a farmer, who had lost a ‘horse and cart in crossing 
the stream of Carrerio, they gave ten zechines o1 five guineas, and to 
a woman that had afforded Berinthia assistance in an hour of danger, 
Lord Byron gave three moidores, that is four pounds and one shilling. 

An aged Greek woman, residing at a place called Ephesus, and 
where she occupied a small vineyard and two fields, bad been dis- 
trained forrent. The Turkish collector (Albana) had no mercy ; he 
seized her goods and put themup for sale. Lord Byron bought 
them, and restored them to the widow, to the utter astonishment of 
the Turks, who cannot comprehend an act of generosity unconnected 
with self interest. 

The school erected for Grecian scholars at Scio, Lord Byron 
refosed to visit; but a deputation of the master and scholars he re- 
ceived politely. ‘To the scholars he gave twenty praas (or a shilling 
each), to the master fifly pounds for the use of the school, and a robe 
for himself of velvet and satin. In the Grecian isles, and every part 
beneath the Turkish power, the present of a robe isthe highest com- 
pliment which can be paid to any individual, 

The departure of Lord Byron trom Scio was marked by an act of 
benevolence. His lordship presented the boat which he had pur- 
chased to the fisterman who bad accompanied him in his nautical 
excursions, and also gave lim ten pounds. Berinthia also gave his 
niece, a girl of fourteen years of age, a handsome present,as she had 
attended her since ber arrival upon the island. 

Lord Byron had, during his residence upon the island, explored 
every creek and corner it contained. The cave, entitled Homer's 
School, he visited. Scio, Mitylene, and Valparos, all claim the 
honour of giving birth to Homer, and affect to shew caves, which 
they call his school. Now, although Hcmer was a poet and a 
wandering minstrel, history gives us no authority for supposing be 
ever kept a school: nevertheless, in Scio, Lord Byron gave to the 
keeperof the cave a Greek ‘Testament am! some money ; but this 
does not establish any opinion of tis lordship as to the actual resi- 
dence of Fiomerin Scio. ‘ihe departure of Lord Byron trom = Scio 
was marked by much regret on the part of the Grecians, to whom 
he bad been a sincere trend; and even the ‘Turks scemed te lament 
his departure. fits telueca arrived at Point Sombro, and Captain 
Hutchison attended him with bis friend on board. The Turks, by 
an extraordinary exertion of gailantry, tired a salute of four guns 
from the castle, which Lord Byron returned by eight, as be left the 
harbour of Scio, and made a visit to the island of Mitylene. 

‘The day was calm, but the atmosphere soon took a lowering as- 
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pect, and some danger accompanicd the voyage of my lord. Ber- 
uithia sickened ; but the tender care of his lordship restored her to 
health. ‘The gale abated : the vessel anchored in Sanchez Bay ; 
and ina few hours they landed upon the isle of Mitylene. This 
island was a favourite of Lord Byron from his carly travelling days. 

How far peace and happiness extended to Lord Byron, upon the 
favourite island, I leave the world to judge. ‘The wearied mind 
seldom finds repose any where, and even upon a female breast, 
indulges in sad melancholy, in place of rapturous love. Joy and 
grief travel hand in hand—they are concomitants ; and I fear, we 
must consider them as inseparable companions in our journey through 
hife. 

One morning Lord Byron arranged matters to go fishing, and in 
a large boat he sailed for the purpose, accompanied by his fair 
friend, who was very fond of the sport. After fishing for three hours 
off the point Gobriano, a severe gale of wind came on, direct upon 
land ; the nets were abandoned, and the sails hoisted, it was found 
impossible to weather the cape; no alternative remained, bui to 
bear up and run into the long bleak bay of Alicarno, where there is 
no anchyrage for shipping, and no safety for boats, except in the 
north east corner, The sea rose in heaps ; and in endeavouring to 
luff into the cove, a most dreadful surge broke over; the boat did 
not overturn, but reeled upon her broadside, and melancholy to 
relate, a boy was swept from the prow, and Berinthia from the stern 
of the boat. The sails were lowered, the boat almost instantly 
righted, and his lordship, plunging into the waves, seized his fair 
friend by the hair, as she was sinking, and swam with her to the 
boat, where she very soon recovered. By a fortunate change of wind 
the boat got into the cove, and they landed in safety, to the great 
jy of the inhabitants, who had witnessed their danger from the cliffs, 
and never expected to see them again alive. After this, his lordship 
never adventured on the stormy deep in an open boat, from the 
island of Mitylene—not, I am sure, from any persvnal fear, but as 
Besinthia would not accompany him, he preferred the pleasure of 
her company on shore. It is impossible to conceive a sweeter scene 
for rambling, than through the vine covered hills of this delightful 
istund. 

The imagination may picture scenes upon the tablet of fancy, and 
eubody themso that they cannot beshaken off the mind; but in 
Mity lene there is no reason to resort to the power of fancy, for all 
is life and magic around; the wood covered hill, the descending 
valley, perfumed by every flower that blows, and the stream rolling 
in tranquillity around the temples erected in distant ages, and lashing 
we shore immortalized by Homer—these create a very great attrac- 
tion, and rivet the soul to a classical scene. 

From every information I could acquire, Lord Byron appears to 
have been extremely attached to the island of Mitylene, but the death 
o an infant founded bis determination to departtrom it. He has 
been said to have shed tears upon the occasion. I am inclined to 
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think he did, for I know bis heart is good, and very tender Tis 
lordship visited no island upon which he did noileave some marks 
of his goodness. To the Greek church at Mitylene he gave forty 
pounds British ; to the hospital ne gave sixty pounds ; and in private 
charity, I am told distributed more than three hundred zechines, if 
am no advocate for the name, or character of Lord Byron ; his fame 
or his dishonour can be of no importance to me. any further than in 
a national point of view. I consider him a distinguished ornament 
in the annals of literature; and as he has been much depreciated, 
and very unjustly, I wish to add my humble mite of praise to that 
character which no Briton can view in its proper light without es- 
teeming. 

The sun shone sweetly over the Egean main, and all nature smiled 
around when Lord Byron left Mitylene. The soft eastern wind soon 
wafted him to Cos. 

Upon this small island there was no shelter, the cottages were not 
fit to hold their inhabitants, and not sufliciently capacious to give 
admittance to the stranger ; but there was a friendly propeasity in 
the natives worthy attending to, and his lordship availed himself of it. 
There are not many trees in the island of Cos, but many extended 
and beautiful vineyards, and the highest tree upon it is that which 
bears figs. On the top of the bill called Junonia are the ruins of a 
small temple, three pillars alone are standing, and ail the remainder 
is a wreck. Over the sweet scenery of the island his lordship and 
Berinthia ran with pleasure. 

The character of Lord Byron in the island of Cos, was, as usual, 
very benevolent ; and if I detailed the many circumstances I know of 
him, it would occupy me inany pages to expatiate upon. The name 
of Lord Byron requires no praise, and wherever the footsteps of his 
Lordship have passed, he has left an impression never to be effaced. 
Lord Byron slept always on board of his yacht, no convenient place 
being to be had upon the island. ‘To those who have visited Greece 
the commanding prospect from Villa de ‘Tornco must be very desira- 
ble ; but at Corso point, to which Lord Byron removed his pleasure 
vessel, his lordship was attacked by a paintul disorder,and obliged to 
be landed, and the air did not very much contribute to his health. 
By the attention of his fair friend, he gradually recovered ; and after 
dispensing his usual bounties, much more than the natives merited, 
his lordship departed, and arrived in safety at Athens. 

The attention, I was told, of his lordship at Athens, was chief 
directed to literary subjects ; and in this celebrated spot Lord Byron 
took up his abode, and there speat much of his ime in writing, and 
never walked out until the sun was down, nor returned home until 
near midnight. Llere, no doubt, he taced many of the scenes in 
* Childe Harold,” destined to render bis name immortal, From the 
account I heard, his lordship seems at this place to have been in. 
pressed with deep melancholy. * Polycarp,” at whose house he re 
sided, related many circumstances of him, but which I do not feel 

warranted in repeating. “ As canning as a Greck,”is a very eld and 
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true saying, and from our eager anxiety I feared he meant to impose 
upen us, but I have since had reason to alter my opinion. As a 
coffee house keeper he bears anexemplary character, and it is ge- 
nerally no small recommendation to his good name, that the unfor- 
tunate Tweddell chose him for his guide through Athens. He shewed 
us a book, upon the leaves of which were inscribed numerous names, 
sueceeded with recommendations of him and his house to future 
wavellers. This book | did not see until a second visit to Athens. 
Amongst the names I observed Lord Elgin, Mr. Salt, Mr. Tweddell, 
Lord Byron, Count Monvelio, Monsieur Tallien, &e. &c, 

Lord Byron's name has simply prefixed to ite Polycarp is an 
honest man,” which I conceive the strongest recommendation borne 
on his book, 





LADIES’ FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
FRENCH WALKING DREss 


OUND dress of cambric, with three flounces of muslin, richly 
embroidered. Letting in of broad lace between each flounce- 
Spencer of rose coloured sarsnet, with bonnet to correspond, lined 
with white; and finished by 2 sprig of pink fox glove on the right 
side. British ruff of fine clear muslin. Rose coloured slippers, and 
Florence gloves. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC PROMENADE DREss. 


Plain India muslin frock, over a peach satin blossom slip; the frock 
elegantly. ornamented round the border with fine lace and embroidery. 
Spencer of muslin, with short frill ; jacket, trimmed with gauze to 
correspend with the dress. Bohemian hat of peach blossom satin 
and Ceres gauze, with a full bouquet of the same, coloured flowers 
to correspond. Black satin slippers, Limerick gloves, and emerald 
green parasol. 


MORNING DRESS. 


A round dress of thick jaconot muslin ; the bottom of the skirt is 
richly worked in points ; they are surmounted by a broad casing, 
which is drawn by blue ribbon; several rows of cord are placed 
above this ¢asing, Chemisette body ; the waist is longer than usual; 
the collar is of a new description ; it is composed of muslin laid in 
fullover ribbon and edged ali round with rich work. Long sleeve, 
tastefully ornamented at the wrist, to correspond, The apron worn 
with this dress is composed of the same material ; it is rather more 
than a three quarter length, and is trimmed round with rich work. 
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EVENING DRESS. 


A round dress, composed of white transparent gauze, over a_ white 
satin slip ; the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce 
of rich blond, formed into draperies by white satin bows; a large 
star, composed of white satin, disposed in folds, is placed between 
each wave of the drapery. 





Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz. Clarence’s Description of the 
Dock-yard at Bombay. 


N 1735, on a vessel being built at Surat for the Company, the 
agent who was sent tlere was so much ¢leased .with the fore- 
man, a Parsee, of the name of Lowjee Nassarwanjee, that he tried 
to persuade him to come to Bombay, the government being desirous 
to establish a yard on that island. Theattachment aud fidelity of 
this Parsee to his master would not yield to the advartageous offer 
made until his permission was. procured. A short time after this 
period Lowjee, with a few artificers, arrived at Bombay, and selected 
for the docks part of the ground on which they now stand. Beinga 
thoroughfare, however, they were not very advantageously situated. 
The scarcity of timber obliged government, the following year, to 
send Lawjee to the north, to negociate for a supply from the natives 
in the torests, and on his return he wrought bis family, and settled 
them at Bombay. 

Indeed the history of this dock-yard is that of the rise of a respect- 
able, honest, and hard working family, as through several genera- 
tions the chief builder has been a descendant from the first settler 
Lowjee ; and so incorruptibly and distinguishedly have they all 
acted in the discharze of their duty, that none of them ever attained 
to affluence. The frequent use of the dock-yard, particularly by the 
king’s ships, which had formerly to be hove down at Hog Island, 
rendered it necessary to increase the size of the yard, which was 
carried into execution after 1767. Inthe year 1771, Lowjee intro. 
duced into the yard his two grandsons, Framjee Manseckjee and 
Jumpsetjee Bomajee, but determining they should learn their profes- 
sion practically,he made them work as carpenters. at twelve rupees.a 
month. In 1774 Lowjce Nassarwanijece died, leaving nothing but a 
house and a sum of money under 3.0001. He, however, bequeathed 
the remembrance of his integrity to his grandson, Manseckjec, who 
succeeded him as master builder, and Bowajee as his assistant, and 
they catried on the business with as much success and credit as the 
founder of the yard. In 1776 che docks had acquired great reputa- 
tion, and during the subsequent war in India, and the sev re actions 
between Sir Edward Hughes and Admiral Suffrgin, our vessels were 
Vor. 50. 3Z 
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docked here ; and these two worthy successors of Lowjee built two 
ships of 300 tens. 

Bomajve died in 1792 ; the former in debt, and the latter leaving 
but asmall provision for bis family. They were succeeded by their 
sons, Framjce Mensacjee and Jumpsetjee Bomajee. The success 
which attended the exertions of the lastin building the Corawallis, a 
frigate for the East India Company, in 1802, detctmined the Admi- 
ralty to order men of war for the king’s navy, to be constructed at 
this spot. ‘They intended to have sent out a European direction or 
aid. ‘Ihe excellent construction of two frigates and a line of battle 
ship spread the fame of this worthy Parsee over England.. In 1805 
the dock-yard was enlarged and. shut up, the thioughfare being dis- 
continued. ‘Two more docks have since been added, and, for the 
service of the royal navy alone; the following ships have been 
constructed at this port: four 74's, (wo 38's, two 30’s, two 18's, and 
two 10’s. And at present] saw the Malabar, 74, and a 3S-gup 
frigate building; the latter is to be named the Sarang Pataum 
(Seringapatam). Besides these, since the dock-yard was established, 
they have built nine ships abave 1000 tons, five above 800 tons, and 
thirty-five others of a smaller tonnage. 

The sons and grandsons of Jumpsetyee are now in the dock-yard. 
‘Thus five generations have followed each other ; and lam happy to 
say his son promises as well as any of his ancestors. 

The Imaum of Muscat, one of our allies on the coast of Arabia, 
has a vessel of 60 guns building for him at the present time, of a 
parti cular construction, as he always takes his women to sea with 
him. He is almost continually in the personal command of his ficet, 
as his neighbourhood is infested with the Whvhabbee pirates, and bis 
ambition Ieads him to attempt the reduction of severalislands in the 
Persian Gulph. ¢ 

The dock-yards have lately had a stream engine added to them, 
which has greatly facilitated the work in the docks, as the water is 
pumped out by it in a few hours... Three or more vessels can be 
taken in during the springs, while formerly one, or at most two, was 
the number inspected or repaired in each month. It would be 
advantageous if the power of the ehgine could be increased so as to 
draw large masses of timber from the shore’ into the yard. Beside 
these docks, there is a building slip near them; and at Massagong 
dnd ut Colabah, in the neighbourhood of Bombay, are others. 

The expense of building the Cornwallis, of 74 guns, and 1745 
tons, including lower masts and bowsprit, was 60,7621. and that of 
the Wellesley, 74 guns, and 1745 tons, 56,0031. On board the 
former of these vessels i came out to India, and she isa ship of very 
fine qualities. The teak timber, of which they are constructed, 
lasts much longer than any other wood. ‘The worm will not eat it; 
and it is supposed to be from the same cause that the iron bars do 
not corrode in it.; an oj! remaining in the timber, the smell and 
taste of which the former do not like, while it prevents the rust of 
iron. 





























POETRY. 
—_— a 
THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


O the home of my childhood in sorrow I came; 
And I fondly expected to find it the same— 

Full of sunshine and joy, as I thought it to be 
In the days when the werld was all sunshine to me: 
"Chose scenes were unaltered by time, and [ stood 
Looking dqwn on the village, baif hid by the wood, 
That happy abode, where I used to possess 
A father's affection, a mother’s caress. 


To others those scenes are as bright as before, 

But I can rejoice in their brightness no more ; 

I stand in the home of my childhood alone, 

For the friends of my childhood are all of them gone: 
’Twas joy shared by others—the langh and the jest, 
That gave to this spot all the charms it possest ; 
And here the remeinbrauce oppresses me most, 

Of all I once valued, of all I have lost! 

How vain was my prayer, that the place might retain 
its delights, if I e’er should behold it again! 

Those who made it delightful no longer are near ; 
And loneliness seems so unnatural here, 

Mhat be who in age at a ball room has been, 

Where in youth his gay spirit gave life to the scene, 
Still sighs for the fair ones he loved , and to him 

The dauce must be cheerless, the brilliancy dim. 


Oh! where are the dreams, ever happy and new ; 
And the eye, with felicity always in view ; 

And the juveaile thoughtlessness, langhing at fear, 
Which reigned in my bosom, when last I was here? 
And where are the bopes that I used to enjoy, 

The hopes of a light hearted, spirited boy? 

When the present and past had as little of gloom, 
As I then thought of finding in moments to come. 


Bath, April 8. Q. IN THE CORNER. 
_— 


AGE. 


H! what is life when feeling’s dead, 
When hearts have ceased to glow ; 
When bliss, nay worse, when hope is fled, 
Ob who weald stay below? 
Oh! look on youder aged man, 
With scattered locks of snow, 
His life with scattered hope began, , 
But it must end in woe. 


That dim eye which so wildly strays, 
Once brightly beamed, but now 

Upon some dear one’s corse could gaze, 

Yet not a tear should flow. 
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The voice which onre he loved the best, 
Would fain his hours beguile ; 

The hend beloved in his is prest, 
And yet he does not smile. 


That heart which now so feebly beats, 
Ia happier day throbbed Ingb: 
When life thus tranquilly retreats, 
’Tis a relief to die. 


It is the fate of misery, 
Too tearful to behold; 

Ere such an hour shall come to me, 
May I be pale and cold! 


For what is life, when feeling’s dead, 
When hearts have ceased to glow ; 

When bliss, nay worse, when hope is fled, 
Oh! who would stay below ? 


HEten. 








LOVE AND REASON 


OVE said to Reason, “‘ Koow my pow’r, 
“ Nor vaunt thy pedant rules; 

“ I can the sweetest natures sour, 

“ And make the wisest fools. 
« I bid philosophy submit, 

*« IT make the dallest gay; 
“ To idiots lend a gleam of wit, 

“ And darken wisdom’s ray. 


“ [can teach proud and freezing scorn 
“ To feel my potent skill; 

“ The sternest face with smiles adorn, 
“ The cold with rapture fill.” 

* Tis true,’ indignant Reason said, 
© Too much of pow'r’s thy own; 

* Yet ’tis where I refuse my aid, 
© And only thou art art known. 

* But Time, that conquers e’en thy art, 
* Bids Reason’s altar burn; 

* And as he calms the feverish heart, 
§ J triumph in my turn.’ 








EPIGRAM, 
AFTER THE MANNER OF NOBODY. 


T came upon me like 2 vision of the night! 
“ Black spirits and grey’”’ were mingled im my sight. 
From scene so dreadfal fain would I have shrunk ; 
I staggered —chairs, tables, candles, all seemed dancing, 
And vain was my essay to stop their prancing : 
When, sucdenly, with accent lond and clear, 
A weil remembered voice assailed my ear— 
“ Here, Betty,” bawied my wife,—your master's drunk / 


JERRY. 

















